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“ Education is an atmosphere, a discipline, a life.” 


he was born with a temper; 


By Leader Scott. 

This paper is dedicated to the nursery tyrant, and the 
tyrant makers, for the overbearing temper is fully as much 

a matter of training as of nature. 

The tyrant of the nursery may be of either sex; y 
who has a naturally high spirit (observe, ^ o 
temper) and has been allowed to lord it over . 

and younger brethren till spirit degenerates m which 

or a girl who feels within her a power o J 
she has never been taught t ^ mem bers of 

vmuses, by domineering over ti b 

the family. be gins s0 very 

And this misuse of spirit an 1 hich Hercules 

early, that I think it must be the very hydra which 

strangled in his cradle. w discovered 

Before he is ' able to walk the ba > 0 r ^ nurse will 

that if he screams long and lom eno discovered the 

111 the end give way to him. _ aV *”p PC hing, kicking and 
uses of a temper he indulges in s ^ length the 

struggling to an ever increasing ex little brothers 

little sisters must submit to give up - 2o 
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i-dered and cuffed about; for nurse implores “oh 

l ^ 1- /n -tin 1 1 nrrv 


X?r»r«rz'- ° r i? h wm g ° ° ff t ° ne *£ 

and the whole house w.ll be upset At school the 
Sv-tvrant becomes a bully, and wins hate where he would 
win power: the girl makes enemies all round, or leads 
her schoolfellows into mischief. 

When grown up and married, woe betide husband or wife, 
servants or children, who have to suffer from the evils of 
an uncontrolled temper in one of the heads of the household. 
Many is the home whose peace has been wrecked by that 
euphonism for bad temper “incompatibility of disposition.” 
Such is the career of the nursery tyrant. Is nature wholly 
to be blamed ? Are all the evils and all the vicarious 
sufferings in more amiable members of families to be waived 
off with the plea, that he (or she) was born with a temper r 
I have known many an Italian wife and mother cruelly 
tyrannized over by fierce-tempered husband or son ; she 
merely shrugs her shoulders and says with an air of fatality 
(era nato cost) “he was born so,” as though there was no 
appeal to be made and not even a just cause of resentment. 
It is a misfortune, that is all, and in her opinion nature alone 
is answerable. 

But is this the truth ? I stoutly deny it. To assert that 
anyone is born with a temper, or with an inherent specified 
sin, is to assert that an all wise God creates defective 
creatures and sends them forth from His hands with a 
fiat, I have made this soul a sinful soul, doomed to ruin 
others and himself in eternity.” It is, besides, to take from 
man e\er} particle of free will and incentive to self-govern- 
ment, or striving for better things. In fact it entirely sets at 
e ance God s purpose in human life as a training for 
aven 3, life , f or if faults are inherent and not to be in- 
amTff ^ ec ^ ucat * on > or religious principle, of what use are 
it • f S !° ^° 0( ^ or to improve ourselves or others r 


Tt is K v “npiuvc uurseives ui umcio . 

irv 7 thlS Very ho P eless creed that the fallacy of heredi- 
drae’e-eH ^ ^ ro | nu ^ ate( i- A convict’s child is born is 
done to f. ^ an d squalid influences, and nothing 

infancy to 1 S ° Ul ° r raise his humanity. He learns from 
surrounding-s^a drawin ff in the knowledge from his 

nature- and S 1 ° breathes the foul air — not from inborn 

peop e who think little on cause and effect, sa> 
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with a shake of the head, “ Of course the case is helpless— 
he is a convict’s son, sin is born in him.” 

No ! this is not the truth. Nature would give every soul 
an equal chance of salvation if the state of humanity per- 
mitted every soul to take equal advantage of that chance. 
Change the positions of a convict’s son and a clergyman’s son 
at a week old, and in the London slum the boy from the pure 
stock would learn to thieve and not know it as sin, while the 
other would probably develop into a reasonable and high- 
minded individual, master of his own actions. 

The fact is, Nature gives the child certain qualities 
according to its disposition ; but they are qualities which are 
capable of development in two ways — upward into virtues, 
downward into sins. One of these qualities is will. This 
may become, according to training, either obstinacy with its 
outward expression ill temper, or firmness expressed in a 
noble self-control. And this brings us back to our subject, 
and again I assert that Nature is not entirely to blame for ill 
temper ; the real creators, or rather manufacturers of the 
bully and the shrew, are their educators — be they parents, 
nurses, or teachers. 

Here is the process of evolution which begins in the 
very cradle. 

Mrs. A. was the young mother of a fine handsome boy, 
of whom she was very proud. She gave her whole mind 
and time to him, so much so that baby Bob soon became 
her master. His power began before he was weaned, 
when he liked mother’s warm arms better than his cot at 
night, and cried so lustily when put into it that she gave 
way and took him into her bed. h atal weakness ! The 
next night she resisted a little longer, knowing the cot 
was best for him, but baby cried longer and again she 
gave way, urged by her husband, who resented the chs 
turbance. The young mother’s fate was sealed. Hence ort 
her nights were sacrificed, and the foundation of the character 
°f the tyrant was laid in her beautiful bo), 
tried screaming’ for whatever he wanted, whether it were 
bad or good for him, and found that this metho was ct r am 

to succeed. Said his father “Oh! for mercy s sake do 

quiet that child ! I never heard a baby squall so. P 

his mother “I am sure he is naturally cross. 
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• -tv, him though I give him everything he wants ” 
If^had only known this was the key to the whole evil. 
Itns as a child gets what he wants by crytng he »i„ 
As kittle Bob grew older and had younger sisters and 
1°^ tWs If he took a fancy to their toys, he appropriated 
them either by force of fist or strength of lung. Mother 
lied coaxing Bob to be good, worse still she even bribed 
him but on the first sign of ill-temper she would promptly 
sacrifice the weaker belligerent, saying “don’t make Bob 
cross there’s a darling, or the house will be unendurable.” 
Of course the sacrificed one wailed too, for children have 
a keen sense of injustice, and indeed Mrs. A s. nursery 
was seldom free from wailing and appeals to mother or 
nurse to make somebody stop doing something. 

Thus by the weakness of the parents, who were naturally 
amiable, and should be strong, the boy was allowed to rule 
everyone and leave himself unruled, an evil which brought 
its inevitable consequences in after life. His home was 
wretched, his nearest and dearest being afraid of him. In 
office his colleagues shunned him, underlings hated him. He 
went from bad to worse, throwing up one appointment after 
another for some touchy pique or groundless resentment, and 
then blamed the world for being against him. 

Now for a contrast. Mrs. B. was a woman of reason and 
judgment, who could foresee the consequences of her actions. 
She had married the man she loved, but knew from his temper, 

• which it required all her love and tact to manage, that little 
Dick s most marked quality would probably be a strong will ; 
and she began her training with a determination never to let 
him win his will by force or ill temper. 

He, too, liked mother’s nice warm arms better than his cot, 
and tried the crying system. His mother stopped her ears 
and wept too, but held firm. In due time he sobbed himself 
to sleep, and next night he cried less, finding that nothing 
Ca ™j He soon slept all night in his cot* and his 

ha!t f 1 * S ^ rSt victor y over an infant temper was won : h ( 
I ittl e ^. nec ^ that it is no use to cry for the unattainable- 

hk 6 t-u ’ * la< ^ Brothers and sisters, but from the fir 5,1 

nature ’-Vck ■■ 'n hemt0 ** ° U ‘ " the «“"** <* * 

and mncH u 9 S ^ e saic *> “was the eldest and the stronger > 
e a gentle guardian of his sisters.” If B e e ' el 
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cried for what he wanted, mother calmly impressed on him 
that crying was unmanly, and that pleasures were for bright 
and happy children, and could not be enjoyed by him while 
he felt as he did. So while one child was daily fighting for 
his own will, and obtaining it at the cost of the peace of the 
household, and never enjoying the fulfilment of his desires 
after all, because his temper had put him out of tune with his 
little world ; the other was from infancy learning the great 
lesson of self-command, and the still greater truth that 
pleasures won at the cost of others’ sufferings cease to be 
pleasures when gained. 

But though ill temper is nurtured in the nursery, it is by 
no means wholly overcome there. Throughout life, a difficult 
temper requires constant watchfulness and ceaseless fighting 
down. In the very early years this must be done by the 
mother and nurse, and it is but another proof of the re- 
sponsible moral work required from those who have the care 
of children, and the necessity of a nurse being at once 
educated and highminded. As soon as ever a child can 
speak and understand, it should be taught self-control, and 
here lies the chief key to a fine character. The child who 
only obeys rules from fear of punishment, without knowing 
why such rules or commands are given, grows up a creature 
without reason and incapable of self-government. I have 
always found the nearest way to obtain unquestioning 
obedience from children, is by showing them from t e rst 
that you never give an order without a good cause or it. 
time children get used to feeling that you know better t an 
they do, and the instinct of obedience v\ ill then come e o 
the everlasting “ Why mustn’t I r Let a chi once ea 
that mother and father do not merely enforce t eir own 
on their children for their own gratification, u 
children’s own safety and good, and he wi § lve u ddine 
prompt and loyal obedience, and save is own ° 

‘ er r^'d^ndpa, g u id eof — 

Of a child with a quick temper or an unconjo ^ 

(for they are originally the same), ^ can honestly 
hlmr If y° u sh °w ill temper yours , ^ ^ ? Bes ides, 

correct the very fault you are teaching > 
ill humour joins ill humour and both become 


he was born wit h a temper. 

npxt is “Never coerce a child, especially when his 
I’, 6 ;" unbalanced, unless you can show unanswerable 
Llson for doing so. Your own w.ll and pleasure ,s no log ical 
reason For instance: Tom aged 5, asks to be allowed to 
rShing with his elder brother. You naturally refuse, and 
he as naturally asks “why.” AH ch.ldren with reason in a 
stage of development will do so. \ou reply , “ Children must 
not ask “why;” I choose to say you are not to go, and you 
have to obey.” ~ 

I know this was the good old method of our grandmothers, 
but it was a repression of the child’s intellectual qualities, 
and not in any way a training. His reason was not only 
stunted, but set at defiance, and the seeds of despotism sown. 
Tom knows nothing of that disqualification of age and 
inexperience which his parents act on, and so he argues in 
himself: “ Father is able to do exactly as he likes with me 
and with everybody. Why should not I go as well as Dick ? 
—but when I am a man I’ll do everything I want to as Father 
does.” So he nurses up his temper till he is big enough to 
use it on others. 

Another good maxim is, “ Do not ruin a child’s temper by 
too many small repressions.” This is a species of nagging 
by which common nurses make a child’s life a martyrdom. 
Susan is out for a walk with her charges. Tom, like a child, 
begins to leap and dance, and is promptly repressed by, 
“ Oh ! Master Tom, you must walk prettily in the town.” Harry 
stops to admire a dog, and is arbitrarily pulled along by the 
arm with “ Don’t stand staring like that ! Come along do.” 
In the country it is worse. If they pluck flowers they will 
spoil their gloves, if they run they are wild and ill-mannered, 
and if they shout and expand their lungs they are told little 
gent emen should not do so. If they climb Susan cries, “Oh, 
me own, you naughty boy, you will spoil your clothes. 
Gy rUn a bank> and she calls them back lest the y tumble 
wairB ti! 11 U ° e kedde the incipient naturalist who wants to 
“Nasti antS °f, tbe ^ r °& s an d bring home flowers or insects, 
littered up to S ” S ’ Susan > “ I can’t have the nursery 

childish aP unwittingly is repressing every healthy 

an d amused anH lf foll °wed would keep them amiable 

> nc she is fretting their gay childish spirits and 
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arousing a sulky spirit of resentment instead, thus sowing 
more seeds of ill temper. 

No wonder a little boy said plaintively one day that 
“ nurses were made to make little boys mis’ able ! ” And a 
much repressed tiny girl remarked, “ I wonder why children 
must never do what they want to do.” 

My own rule has always been “ never to check the free 
expression of a child’s happiness, in action or speech, unless 
his pleasure entrenches on other people’s freedom.” It is 
wonderful what a remedy this is for that moral friction which 
excites ill temper, and what a scope for self-control, respect 
for the rights of others will give. 

And what an amount of joy a child will get out of life, if 
allowed to play freely his own games, to run and jump un- 
hindered, if encouraged by interest in his inventions, and his 
investigations of nature. Good breeding will soon shew 
him where he must be quiet out of respect to other people’s 
comfort. Such a child returns from a country walk with 
his whole being refreshed, instead of, as Susan’s charges do, 
fretted, sulky and out of humour with constant needless 
little repressions, like a high-mettled pony when too much 
fretted by the curb. 

Another rule is, “ never give way to a boy or girl in a 
temper.” If the rage comes from your having denied him 
what he wants, let him rage, but at the first break say firmly 
“ It is of no use to cry, what I have said is truth, I cannot 
tell a lie and give it you if you cried till evening. 

Never from his earliest years let a child feel that if he 
makes himself bad enough, he will get what he wants. If 
he cries an hour on the first occasion you hold firm he wi 
give in in half that time when next you refuse as decide y, 
whereas if you lose patience and give way after an hour t e 
first time he will rage for two hours on the next occasion, 
because he knows his will is stronger than yours, an t lat 
how a passionate nature is strengthened. , 

How very suggestive on this point is Mr. Besant s soy 
the Queen of his dream of coming across a car' river 
Charon’s boat with a number of souls sent to e g in _ . u 


again. I will quote his conversation with the man with 
a temper.— “So we all got into the boat together 


there was one soul who sat next to me. 


Now 
Nothing at all 
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11 nul during- the long talk. Now on the eve 0 f 
; he whispered to me, ‘I mean to have all I Want 
know the way to get it.' ‘How?' I asked him. 
He hushed but not mirthfully, ‘I shall be as ill tempered 
2 I possibly can,' he replied. So we got across the river 
and separated. I know not what became of all the rest, 
hecause I forgot everything-the company, the river, the 
temptations, the dangers, the faults, and the follies— every- 
thing And so, I am convinced, did all the rest of the 
company. But the man with the bad temper I have since 
met; and at sight of him the whole scene returned, and 
I heard again the hoarse whisper in the boat. He has 
remembered his resolution and his method. Has he 
remembered anything else r I think not. But he has 
acted on his resolution ; he has been all his life the most 
ill-tempered, ill-conditioned, selfish BEAST that ever was 
seen— and he has had everything, in consequence, that 
there is to have.” Yes, he has had it, but how much 
gratification has it brought himself, and what a holocaust 
of human suffering has he made in the process ! 

Every child with a quick or passionate temper has some 
counter balancing good point in his character. In treatment 
of him (or her) this good trait should be worked upon and 
developed rather than trying to eradicate the fault by harsh 
measures. Temper never is or can be eradicated by outward 
punishment in spite of Soloman’s proverb. It may, possibly, 
be seemingly diminished by not being excited ; but this is 
a poor negative process, and very inadequate. It requires 
the cultivation of a balance in the character. Train up a 
virtue, and its corresponding fault will dwindle away to make 
room for it. for instance : a quick tempered child has often 
a kind heart. Well then, work upon that. When Bob is 
cross, and games are spoiled, and little sisters weeping, do 
not rouse still worse passions by telling him what a wicked 
6 S ' k^ er place him in a room alone, unscolded and 
wh ° Ut 2^ er ’. or d raw off the others to play unmolested else- 
w 6 ca ^ m down, and probably ask later why he 

been irf ^ ken ^. Ve to un derstand that if he had 

spoil the rU ° X ' n r ^^ lt m * nd would have been very sorry t° 
to Them t f t T\° f ° therS > and that You had, out of fairness 
’ ake them whe re they could play at peace. If y oU 
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can get him to talk of the cause of quarrel and prove that it 
is not just for one to enforce his will on others, and that all 
have equal right of freedom in action, and in possession, you 
will certainly make an impression, for a child is a keen judge 
of fairness. Once wake up his sense of justice, of love, or of 
chivalry (and where is the child that has none of these ?) and 
you will then get the best possible corrective to ill-temper 
acting within his own breast. Give this love and chivalry 
food by placing the peace and happiness of the youngers in 
his hands, as the guardian and champion for peace and you 
supply the greatest incentive to self control and unselfishness. 

Punishment only hardens, but calmly shew the child his 
enemy within him, .and give him Christian weapons to combat 
it himself, and you will in a few years find that ill-temper has 
under self-control, most mysteriously changed into firmness 
of purpose. 


